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noticeable feature of this superb study is the consummate skill 
with which the artist has drawn the rocks of the foreground. 
Their indentations and rough ledges, with the patches of reed, 
and moss, and earthy deposit, are as admirably conceived and art- 
fully implanted on the picture as if Nature herself had (if one can 
imagine such a thing) permitted Mr. Millais to borrow of her this 
particular Perthshire scene, and with fairy touch transform it for 
his own purposes into oils spread upon canvas for his picture. 
Excellent, indeed, as this piece of landscape is, it does not seem 
to strike the imagination with so much vividness as did the ' O'er 
the Hills and Far Away ' of the same artist last year. Possibly we 
may find a reason for this in the extreme difficulty of imparting 
reality to restless masses of falling water. 

Mr. Millais has certainly, however, in this picture shown himself 
an artist of rare ability in the treatment of this by no means easily- 
accomplished task. I am given to understand that ;£4,ooo was the 
sum paid for this picture by Mr. Price, who purchased it direct 
from the studio of the artist. It being Mr. Millais's masterpiece 
for the past year, it will go in due course next April to Burlington 
House, and no doubt will attract that general attention which the 
work of Mr. Millais invariably brings, and as invariably deserves. 
Although for obvious reasons this picture has been selected for 
special mention in my present letter, it is not to be understood that 
it is the only piece of painting worthy of particular notice in the 
excellent gallery of Mr. Price. On the contrary, it contains so 
many splendid examples of modern English painting that to single 
out one for special mention and leave the others would be merely 
to display an utter ignorance of the qualities of artists long since 
recognised by the public as of the first order in their particular 
schools. Besides which, as I have already stated, nearly all the 
pictures in the collection have been engraved, and are possibly, 
I may venture to hope, as often seen in the dining-rooms of 
New York people as they are in the dining-rooms of Londoners. 
It is something to be able to say, with selfish exultation not un- 
mixed with pleasurable satisfaction, that one has seen and studied 
the originals. With care and discretion in buying, Mr. Price's 
collection may become in time as famous as the ever fresh and 
attractive and exquisitely entertaining Sheepshanks and Vernon 
collections, which, but two days since, I studied with that infinite 
delight which is generally born of a first instead of a fiftieth 
visit to South Kensington. 

Reference to South Kensington reminds me, by-the-way, that I 
ought not to omit mention here of a famous collection of portraits 



now on exhibition at the Museum, belonging to and lent by Earl Spen- 
cer, which are extremely valuable and interesting from the fact that 
they were, for the most part, painted by the men whose features 
they portray so admirably. We may here view the likeness of 
Jean Antoine Watteau drawn by himself. Antonio Verrio shows 
us, in his own inimitable style, what manner of man he was. 
Rembrandt allows us to study his features as he himself had 
studied them when a mere lad. Sir Peter Lely, prince of portrait- 
painters, used his skill so well that we have him here, in this col- 
lection of Earl Spencer's, reproduced on canvas with such mas- 
terly power as no artist save himself could possibly have wielded. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds leaves the same skilful impression of himself, 
and Sir Antonio More of himself. And, as if to crown the exceed- 
ing wealth of interest belonging to this collection, we read in his 
own lettering, on a canvas displaying the features of lifelike man 
absolutely wonderful in intensity of reality, " Bar'* Murill'o seip- 
sum depingens pro filiorum votis acprecibus explendis." The fit 
companions of this magnificent example happened to be Albert 
Cuyp's likeness of himself and Pedro Van Mol's of himself. But, 
of all others in the gallery, a painting representing the dark features 
of Ignatius Loyola, painted by the master hand of Titian, was per- 
haps the most thoroughly interesting. A sallow-faced man, with 
black, scrubby beard and moustache, sunken cheeks, and piercing 
eyes overshadowed by heavy brows and dark hair, and clad in 
sombre garb of black velvet, the arch-Jesuit was the very personi- 
fication in the mind of the man whom history has taught us to 
associate with the most mischievous teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Such a picture in a public exhibition is ob- 
viously a valuable contribution to the literature of history. It 
enables the student to arrange in his own mind and weigh by the 
light of a powerful and faithful portrait the facts which he has 
studied in connection with the influence and growth of the Church 
during the Middle Ages. No more powerful incentive to thought 
exists, nor one more helpful and easily applied to the understand- 
ing, than a skilfully-painted and faithful portrait of a man whose 
name and prestige belong to the story of the world. A portrait 
of Ignatius Loyola by Titian should furnish food for reflection and 
opportunity for thought long after the painting itself has passed 
from before the eyes, and has been relegated to the gallery of its 
owner. The thanks of every student are due to Earl Spencer 
for allowing so precious a relic to pass even for a time from his 
possession. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 
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HE annual spring exhibitions, those quasi private 
Ifl^l^SPI °"^^ which are usually held as a sort of prepara- 
*a!ill ^^1 ^""^^ exercise previous to the grand effort of the 
Salon, are now open. The new Cercle Artis- 
tique et Litteraire, on the Rue St.-Arnaud, has 
this year come into competition in this respect 
with the better-known and longer-established 
Cercle des Mirlitons, on the Place Vendome. The new club has 
thrown open its spacious salons to the public with a display of pic- 
tures of unusual extent and interest, many well-known names being 
represented there, as well as the rising talent of the day. 

Jean-Paul Laurens, who so narrowly escaped taking the Medaille 
d'Honneur at the Salon last year with his powerful but unpleasant 
painting of the ' Disinterment of the Empress Isabella,' is repre- 
sented by two pictures, one' of which, entitled ' Deux Pauvres,' 
represents two priests seated in a sumptuous antechamber, and 
apparently awaiting an audience. The colouring of this picture is 
extremely rich in tone, though dark. The black-robed priests, the 
crimson velvet of the bench on which they sit, the deep golden tint 
of the drapery that clothes the walls, the shadows as of coming 
night, make up a blending of warm though dusky hues. One of 
the priests, an aged man, with sharp, keen features and spare form, 
sits watching his turn to enter with eager glance and intent mien ; 
while the other, stout, heavy, and wearied out with waiting, is sunk 



in drowsy meditation. The other picture by M. Laurens, a ' Monk 
at Prayer,' is a mere study, but painted with much breadth and 
power. 

From the fertile yet vigorous pencil of Roybet come two of the 
most important works in the exhibition. One, entitled ' Le Caba- 
ret,' shows two mysterious gallants engaged in hobnobbing at an 
inn-table. Behind these personages a martial-looking gentleman, 
his doublet of gold-yellow brocade most marvellously painted, 
stands looking on. Roybet's other contribution bears the name 
' The Chess-Players.' Perched on either end of a long bench, two 
cavaliers are engaged in the game. One, a stalwart, dark-locked, 
jovial-looking gentleman in a plum-coloured velvet doublet and yel- 
low-satin sash, sits erect with a jaunty air, and is evidently having 
the best of it. His companion, on the contrary, bends forward 
with a perplexed and anxious look ; he is an elderly man with griz- 
zled locks, and wears a soberer garb than does his dashing adver- 
sary. Very beautifully and carefully painted is this picture, with 
great finish of execution, yet with decided boldness of handling. 
The head of the victorious player in particular is most admirably 
painted. 

Jules Lefebvre has sent a small picture of an ' Italian Peasant 
Bride,' a delicious little thing in its way, probably a portrait of 
some pretty young Parisian damsel in the disguise assumed at a 
fancy-ball. The sweet, girlish face glances on us with peculiar 
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charm from under the shadow of the flat peasant coiffure. The 
silk and woollen stuffs of the dress are extremely well painted. A 
vigorous but small-sized portrait of M. Jules Lavee completes the 
list of this fine artist's contributions. 

Benjamin Constant, who gained a second medal at the Salon 
last year with his large picture of the ' Entry of Mohammed II. 
into Constantinople,' has here a small but striking painting, enti- 
tled ' Un Envoi de Serbie.' On a divan sits a Turkish warrior in 
an attitude expressive of brutal indifference, while at either end of 
the couch crouches a nude and terrified girl. One, a blonde, with 
wide, dilated eyes and dishevelled tresses, is huddled up at the 
extremity farthest from the spectator. The other, a beautiful bru- 
nette, hides her face on the back of the sofa in an attitude of utter 
and hopeless misery. Her nude and lovely form is relieved against 
the dark tapestries of the couch, and there is despair visible in 
every line of the relaxed shoulders and drooping limbs. A certain 
duskiness of shadow and subdued warmth of colouring make this 
picture very noticeable. It is a fine work, and more than carries 
out the promise of M. Constant's Salon picture of last year. 

Bastien Lepage is an artist of decided talent, as his vigorous 
portrait of M. Wallon, exhibited in last year's Salon, abundantly 
testified, as do also the portraits of his father and mother, in the 
present exhibition. But he is a theorist, and his theories are lead- 
ing him astray. The cold, dull, grey tone that pervades the two 
portraits now under consideration is positively disagreeable to the 
eye, and is not altogether atoned for by the veiy fine and forcible 
manner wherein the head and hands of the gentleman are painted. 
The female portrait is altogether displeasing. There is no neces- 
sity, even for the most determined of realists, to paint a woman in 
so unattractive a garb as a long, plain, grey water-proof cloak with 
a cape, and with her hair parted in the middle, combed back over 
her ears, and tucked up behind in a round knot with a comb. Such 
commonplace realism of details simply robs the picture of any 
grace or attractiveness it might otherwise possess, and makes one 
regret the union of such really fine execution with such false the- 
ories respecting colour and details. There is even a hint of the 
iVIanet style of splotchiness in the very dreadful hat that the lady 
carries. 

Lobrichon, whose delightful pictures of child-life are so well 
known, has sent to this exhibition a curiously-imagined picture, 
entitled ' The Delights of Capua.' It represents a dessert-table 
strewed with fruits, with a tower-shaped iced cake in the back- 
ground, while in the foreground stand bottles and goblets of eme- 
rald-hued Bohemian glass. In the centre of the table, stretched 
out on a large flat dish, lies a naked baby fast asleep. One rosy, 
dimpled foot is buried in a cluster of dark, rich grapes, while he 
holds an apple in one tiny hand. The little fellow is most charm- 
ingly painted, but he looks too human, too much of a real flesh- 
and-blood baby, to be surrounded with such accessories. For an 
idealised mythological infant it is all very well, but one has an 
uneasy idea that so very human a little sleeper would be apt to 
catch cold as he slept, or else eat himself into an indigestion on 
awaking. 

Roger Jourdain has sent to this exhibition a ' Study of a Japa- 
nese Girl,' and a small picture, entitled 'Amour et Negligence.' 
The first-named is remarkable for the skill wherewith the difficul- 
ties presented by the lady's drapery are overcome. She is dressed 
in a long, loose robe of white stuff, flowered all over with red blos- 
soms and green leaves and tendrils in an intricate, vine-like pat- 
tern, yet so well have its folds and tints been rendered that the 
effect is neither hard nor glaring. The girl's attitude is easy and 
graceful as well — on the whole, a well-executed and charming 
picture. His other contribution represents a little episode of Pari- 
sian child-life. The scene is a quiet street, where, on one of those 
double benches famihar to all Parisian promena^ders, sits on the 
side turned towards the roadway a nurse-maid, oblivious of her 
little charge, and absorbed in the conversation of a stout soldier. 
The child, a pretty little creature about two years old, elegant in 
a white and fur-trimmed coat, is engaged meanwhile on the other 
side of the bench in making mud-pies. A lady approaches with 
intent to sit down, but the small pie-maker backs up against the 
bench with outstretched arms, and a look, half of conscious guilt, 
half of defiant naughtiness. A well-executed and expressive lit- 
tle scene is this very brightly conceived and rendered picture. 

Luminals, whose transcriptions of the life of antique Gaul are 



always so popular, has here a well-executed picture of a Gallic 
warrior on horseback, carrying off a young boy as a captive. The 
red-bearded victor does not look like a very harsh captor : he has a 
jolly, laughing face, and holds his naked little prisoner securely in 
one arm, while guiding his horse with the other hand. The steed 
is just stepping gingerly into the waters of a shallow stream, and 
the boy looks uneasily down at the water, a circumstance which 
has apparently aroused the hilarity of the jolly old soldier, as he 
looks very much as though he were saying, " Do you think I mean 
to drop you in ? " 

Albert Maignan contributes a three-quarter length, life-sized 
figure of a young girl, clad in a loose mediaeval robe of a dusky- 
blue tint, enriched with sober-hued embroidery. A scarf of green 
gauze falls loosely around her form, its colour blending with the blue 
of her dress and the greenish blue of the background. The young 
girl is dark-haired and dark-eyed ; her countenance is serious and 
meditative. She holds in her hands a quaintly-fashioned urn or 
ampulla, shaped and enamelled in the likeness of an eagle. This 
accessory gives the title to the picture, which is called ' The Eagle 
of St. John's.' The management of the blended shades of blue 
and green in the draperies and the background is extremely well 
executed, the colours harmonizing perfectly. 

Jules Gamier has sent an unfinished work, probably intended 
for the coming Salon It represents an episode in the life of St. 
Firmin, that holy man being engaged in administering the rite of 
baptism by immersion in the cathedral of Amiens, an incident the 
memory of which is preserved in a bas-relief of the period still, 
extant in the cathedral itself. Less spirited in conception and 
amusing in detail than was this artist's ' Punition des Adulteres ' 
in the Salon of last year, there is a great advance visible in the 
execution. The nude and lovely form of the young girl on whose 
head the saint is in the act of pouring the baptismal water is 
painted with a skill recalling the best efforts of Jules Lefebvre, 
and, like that great painter's studies of the nude, without unclean- 
ness or suggestive ness. The young recipient of the rite stands 
erect in a shallow basin of hollowed stone, her hands crossed on 
her breast, and her rich, dark tresses flowing over her shoulders. 
In the foreground, with her back turned to the spectator, kneels 
an aged woman, presumably her mother, wearing a white coif 
and close-fitting stuff gown. Priests and acolytes look on in pious 
absorption, while in the background may be seen a throng of 
aspirants awaiting their turn. Painted with a firm and vigorous 
hand, and with great richness of colour, this picture will probably 
win for its creator another recompense from the judges of the 
Salon. 

Veyrassat is represented here by two of his admirable studies of 
horses, entitled respectively ' A Relay on the Towing-Path ' and 
' Horses by the River.' In both are shown his usual marvellous 
qualities of depicting river-scenery, as well as of putting on can- 
vas the sturdy, patient draught-horse of Normandy or Flanders. 
The glassy water in the first-named picture, mirroring the bank 
and the gold-tinged evening sky with a solitary bird skimming 
over its surface, just touching the water in its flight, is most ex- 
quisitely painted, as are also the patient figures of the waiting 
horses, the evening light shining on their dappled sides. It is such 
pictures as these that force the poor in pocket t<, long for the 
wealth of an Astor or a Stewart. 

From the dainty pencil of Worms we have a single small pic- 
ture, painted with his usual skilful and delicate touch. It repre- 
sents a narrow street, stretching away in long perspective, while in 
the foreground stands a sturdy fellow in raiment gay with crim- 
son and blue, grinding away at a hurdy-gurdy and singing with all 
his might. ' A Serenade ' is the title of this bright little picture. 
Adrien Moreau sends also a single figure, a gentleman of the days 
of Louis XIII., very excellent in execution and careful in finish. 
Evidently, the medal that he gained last year at the Salon was not 
ill-bestowed. Another of last year's medal-winners, M. Ferdinand 
Lematte, gives us a strong and spirited work in his ' Eurydice 
stung by a Serpent.' She lies fainting on the ground, her out- 
stretched arm reversed in a position which, though natural, is ex- 
tremely difficult to represent in a truthful manner. The difficulty 
has been skilfully overcome, to the great credit of the painter, the 
attitude of the figure being highly suggestive of a sudden swoon. 
The dark-blue draperies are well adapted to relieve the flesh-tints 
of the fair sufferer. 
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It is not an easy matter to conjure with the wand of even a 
dead magician, and the sprites that guided the dehcate pencil of 
Hamon are apt not to come when they are called, leaving the luck- 
less conjurer to coldness, vagueness, and the commonplace. Such 
is not wholly the case, however, with iVI. Hector Leroux in his 
' Broken Pitcher.' His fair damsel of ancient Greece or Rome, in 
her flowing white draperies, with her shattered amphora in her 
hand, is graceful and pleasing, though the colouring of his picture 
is somewhat too vague and shadowy ; still the painting shows a 
refinement and grace that may well excuse the absence of warmth 
of colour. 

Taken altogether, the exhibition we have just had under consi- 
deration may be held to represent fairly the rising talent of France. 
Though many celebrated names are to be found in the cata- 
logue, the most interesting examples are from the pencils of those 
young artists who have just commenced to shape for themselves a 
reputation and a career — the medal-winners and the gainers of 
" honourable mention " at last year's Salon, for instance. 

The sale of Jules Janin's pictures, few in number though they 
were, attracted a dense crowd. The really valuable works brought 
comparatively moderate prices, vi^hile many paintings which were 
wholly worthless from an artistic point of view were eagerly pur- 
chased as souvenirs of the great critic's career. A glorious flower- 
piece, a long, narrow panel by Diaz, representing roses and honey- 
suckles aglow with the richness of summer sunshine, sold for $410. 



A singularly fine Daubigny, of small size but in his best manner, 
brought $300. Ary Scheffer's ' Muse,' a sketch of a female head, 
was knocked down at $60. The large painting by Geffroy, repre- 
senting the artists of the Comedie Franpaise some twenty-five 
years ago, a work poor in execution but interesting on account of 
its associations and the portraits it contained, went for $200. 
Two flower-pieces on glass, by Diaz, one of which was badly 
cracked, sold for $300, as did also a pair of water-colour drawings 
by the same master, representing groups of ladies and cavaliers in 
a park. A small-sized Corot, an effect of misty, early morning 
light, also brought $300. The water-colour drawings, pencil- 
sketches, &c., brought extremely high prices. 

We are promised shortly an exhibition of the collected works of 
Diaz and of Fromentin, like those of Corot and of Barye. It is to 
be held in the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Our American artists are hard at work preparing for the coming 
Salon. Stephen H. Parker sends a portrait of Madame Emilie 
Broisat, of the Comedie Frangaise, as well as one of Mrs. William 
Pai-ker. Bridgman contributes an Egyptian scene, Dubois a view- 
on the Hudson, Knight his large and ably-executed picture of the 
' Water-Carriers,' on which he has been at work for some months 
past. Baird, of Chicago, sends one of his characteristic little groups 
of chickens. George. Bowlend has just completed two spirited 
water-colour drawings, very beautiful in colour and fanciful in de- 
sign, representing two scenes of fairy-life. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— There is no mistaking the interest 
the Philadelphians have taken in both departments of the Loan 
Exhibition. The names of prominent artists and pictures are on every- 
body's tongue, and the comparative merits of Boldini and Fortuny, of 
Merle, and Madrazo, are discussed with much zest. In every family and 
every conversazione there are voluble admirers of the sun-illumined 
canvases of the two former, while the shadowy school of which Corot, 
Millet, and Jules Breton, are the representatives to the collection, is not 
without its enthusiastic upholders. But just at present the interest of 
connoisseurs centres chiefly in the statue of Hypatia, modelled some 
time ago by Mr. Howard Roberts, and now finished in marble, and 
placed on exhibition at Earle's Gallery. It represents Hypatia turning 
upon the altar-steps to face her fanatic pursuers. It is a statue that 
would attract attention anywhere, both by the vigour of its action and 
by the skill of the modelling, and certainly nothing more worthy of 
attention has lately been produced here. Mr. Roberts is one of the 
most careful and conscientious of young American sculptors, and one of 
the best trained. All his work shows very thoughtful study and real 
knowledge gained by patient endeavour. But it is Mr. Robert's misfoi- 
tune, and to some degree his fault, that his desire to think for himself 
has led him to disregard what we must consider a primary condition of 
success — the choice of subjects which can be expressed in sculpture. 
For instance, there was his ' La Premiere Pose,' which was one of the 
three works of American sculpture that were medalled by the jury of 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. The figure of the young model 
shrinking from the exposure of her person was inferior to only a few of 
the best figures there as a piece of intelligent and skilful modelling ; 
but it did not appeal to the spectator, simply because he did not under- 
stand it, for it did not tell its story. Its interest was in the expression 
of an emotion, and sculpture does not deal with emotion except in the 
broadest way. In making a statue of Hypatia he has avoided this 
error, but he has fallen into one very similar. The subject is dramatic 
enough, and there is no lack of action in the figure ; but only those who 
are familiar with Hypatia's tragic history could understand it. A work 
of art, and most of all a work of sculpture, ought to tell its own story, 
or else to embody a story or an idea that is familiar to the mass of those 
who are to look at it. However, if we can assume that the world is 
familiar with the history of the fair young Neo-Platonist of Alexandria, 
we need not quarrel with Mr. Roberts for the choice of a subject that 
has enabled him to display so much thought and artistic skill. The 
conception of the figure, though slightly theatrical, is the artist's own, 
and he has embodied it in much strength and purity of character, as 
well as a great deal of dramatic action. Hypatia, pursued by the fanati- 
cal mob, seeks sanctuary before the altar, and, as she turns upon the 



steps, with the weight of her body thrown far backward, she grasps a 
great candelabrum for support, and, with the right hand gathering up her 
loosened robes, looks out with a pained but calm expectancy. It is a 
picturesque rather than a statuesque theme, and the attitude strikes one 
at first as exaggerated ; but it has evidently been carefully studied, and 
what we should feel as a want of repose is atoned for by the real dig- 
nity of the figure, which is modelled with admirable knowledge and 
with entire purity of purpose. Mr. Roberts is now putting into marble 
a statuette called ' Lot's Wife,' which has been much admired as it 
appears in the plaster model. 

The Lenox Gallery. — The Art-Gallery of the Lenox Library, re- 
cently opened to the public, is a valuable addition to the jesthetic attrac- 
tions of New York, and will prove to be a permanent benefit and source 
of profit to Art-students. The corridor of the picture-gallery contains 
a number of statues and busts by Crawford, Gibson, Powers, Pampeloni, 
Rauch, Pozzi, Spence, and Sir John Steele, who is represented by two 
noble busts of Chalmers and Sir Walter Scott. Crawford's ' Children 
in the Wood,' and Spence's ' Highland Mary,' both executed to order 
for Mr. Lenox in Rome, are interesting and attractive examples of those 
artists. The pictures are well hung in the finest apartment as yet dedi- 
cated to Art in this city. Among the foreign artists represented are 
Constable, Calcott, Delaroche, Gainsborough, Escosura, Landseer, Mor- 
land, Mulready, Nasmyth, Newton, Ruysdael, Reynolds, Turner, Ver- 
net, Webster, and Sir David Wilkie. American Art is also well repre- 
sented by Bierstadt, Church, Copley, Durand, Inman, Leslie, Hunting- 
ton, Jarvis, Peale, Stuart, Vanderlyn, and others. The most important 
of the 136 pictures pamted by the above-mentioned masters are the 
three Reynoldses. The full-length of Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia 
is a noble exaimple of Sir Joshua. The same may be said of the por- 
trait of Miss Kitty Fisher, but, unfortunately, it is somewhat faded. Of 
equal importance are the two Turners. No. 32, representing a scene 
on the French coast, with an English ship-of-war stranded, is a superb 
picture, while ' Fingal's Cave ' is still finer. It is fully described and 
highly praised in the memoirs of the artist Leslie, who purchased it 
for Mr. Lenox from Turner. The examples of Constable and Gains- 
borough, and of Delaroche and Vernet, are the best we have seen in this 
country. Possibly we should except the noble figure of Napoleon by 
Delaroche in the collection of M. 6. Roberts, of New York. Both the 
Copleys are good, particularly the portrait of Lady Wentworth ; and 
there are several valuable Stuarts, including one of his four full-length 
pictures of Washington, and a characteristic unfinished portrait of Mrs. 
Robert Morris. There are two well-executed pictures of Robert Lenox 
— father of the founder of the gallery — by Trumbull and Jarvis ; also 



